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ABSTRACT . . . " 

A factor analytic study which s'ought to discover the 
dimensions of credibility in the context of subordinate and 
supervisor interaction is reported in this paper- It was hypothesized 
that perceived supervisor credibility is a function of subordinate 
part participation in decision making, communication reciprocity, 
feedback perceptiveness, feedback responsiveness, and feedback 
permissiveness. The subjects for this study were 145 subordinates in 
an^organizational setting. Confirmation of the hypothesis, however, 
raised the following question: if subordinates perceived their 
supervisors as credible sources, what communication behaviors relate 
significantly to what credibility dimensions? The dimensions of 
supervisor credibility are then described in relation to the 
behaviors. Suggestions are also made for future research. (RB) 
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In recent years, behavical scientists have given considerable Attention 
to human behavior in organisations, flowever, the usefulness of these re- 
search findings, particuloriy in organizatJonal con.municat ion, has been 
limited [ 18:93 • One of the ccnr.unicat ?( n variables which has not been ex- 
plored adequately in the organ izat i ona 1 context Is source credibility. Ac- 
cording to McCroskey, ''an extensive body of literature has developed over the 
past two decodes indicating that source credibility may be the single most 
important variable in deterniJning persuasive effects of communication" . 
Although source credibility hes been directly or indirectly noted as an im-- 
portant variable in the study of organization commun icat ion [21 , 20, 5), 
there is a general lack of piecise understanding with reference to how the 
credibility construct operates within the organizational setting. For example 
what dimensions of judgment do subordinates utilize when perceiving their 
superiors? What communication behaviors of supervisors explain the varia- 
bility in the way they are perceived by subordinates regarding each dimension 
of source credibility? The present study explored both questions. 

By a better understanding of the importance of source credibility manage- 
ment might be better able to place key individuals in positions where they 
could be more effective and enhance organizational effectiveness generally. 
Jacobson and Seashore [11], for example, found certain "Liaison" individuals 
who significantly invluenced the communication among various organizational 
groups. These "Liaison" individuals server! as influentlals who transmitted 
a great deal of information throughout the organizational net. Walton [Zk] 
hypothesized that key personnel (Centrals). act as "magnets" by drawing In- 
formation on to others (Peripherals). One of the significant findings of 
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Walton's research was that "Cer.trais" generally possess some or all of the 
fol lowing characteristics : (a) authority, (b) pcwer, (c) expertise. A 
remaining factor, "Sociabi 1 i ly was also idencified by V/olton, but not to 
any significant degre.?. |n their study of o research and development labora- 
tory at the National Aeronautics and Space Administration, Allen and Cohen fl] 
used the term ^'Gatekeeper*' to describe essentially the same role as'walton^s 
"Central" and Jacobson and Seashore's "Liaison.*' " 

In all of the abov^ studies, the variable of "credibility" as it was 
identified in the research, seemed to be a major factor in interpersonal effect 
iveness. In his revJew of the literature, Tompkins [21] suggests that "exper- 
tise" is the most important variable in determining the degree of trust or 
Influence of certain Individuals in the organization. In two recent investi- 
gations, perceived supervisor credibility was found to correlate significantly 

with subordinate satsifaction with imniediate supervision U, 7]. 

I 

In the attempt to determine what dimension of judgment subordinates 
utilize when perceiving their supervisors, we should not assume that credibilit 
dimensions discovered by researchers in a particular communication context 
apply when we j move to a different context i.e., the organizational setting. 
That is, although previous research by Hovland 10 , HcCroskey [13], 
and Berlo [if], discovered similar factor structures for credibility, tliese 
results do not provide justification for assuming that the same factors operate 
when subordinates perceive their supervisors. Tucker [22, 23), Applebaum and 
Anatol [3] and McCroskey []k] suggest that factors found in previous studies 
may not provide an underlying structure which will remain stable across 
contexts. It appears necessary then for researchers to do their own factor 
analyses of the dimensions of credibility before attempting to measure other 
variables which may relate to it. AAfactor analytic study is reported in 
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the present piper which sought to discover the dimensions of ^redibi 1 i ty in 
the context of subordinate a'id supervisor interaction. 

If one can detenolne the factors representing perceived credibility to 
subjects in an organisational setting, a next step would be to determine the 
specific conrmunication behaviors which relate to each dimension of perceived 
credibility. That is, once the factor structure is understood regarding 
the v/ay subordinates perceive their supervisors, a more complete understanding 
of the credibility construct in the organizational setting should be achievec*. 
Also, if we discover the communication behaviors of supervisors which explain 
the way they are perceived on each of the operating credibility dimensions, 
we will have contributed to an understanding of organizational communication. 

Redding [I9I suggests four types of communication behaviors which might 
constitute the "conrjnun icat ion climate'* of an organ i zat iona 1 unit: 

1, The degree of reciprocity in superior-subordinate communl- 
cations--What kind of reciprocal relationships exist be- 
tween superiors and subordinates? How '*honest" and *'open" 
are these relationships? 

2, The degree of ^'feedback percept ivcness*'--To what degree 
are supervisors sensitive or aware of feedback being 
directed to them? 

3, The degree of '^feedback responsiveness*' — To what degree 
does a supervisor give feedback to subordinates' requests 
or grievances? 

The degree of "feedback permiss iveness''— To what degree 
does a supervisor permit and encourage feedback responses 
from subordinates? 



The types of behavior identi'fied by RecJing see:n especially relevant 
to the matter of explaining perceived credibility in the organizational 
setting. This framework was utilized in the present study as a basis for 
formulating the communication behaviors of supervisors which mey relate to 
the perceived credibility of supervisors.' 

An added dimension which must be included in an analysis of the '^com- 
munication climate'* is the degree of subordinate participation in decision- 
making. The findings of much of the research in organizational behavior for 
the past two decades have resulted in the general hypothesis that increased 
subordinate participation in decision-making will increase subordinate satis- 
faction and motivation [I5, 9, 2, 12] . 

It is suggested in this study, that perceived supervisor credibility may 
be a function of certain corrmunicat ion behaviors which comprise the ''communi- 
cation climate" of an organizational unit. In other words, perceived super- 
visor credibility may be a function of subordinate participation in decision- 
making, communication reciprocity, feedback percept iveness , feedback responsive- 
ness, and feedback permissiveness. 

Method 

Two instruments .were used in this study. The instrument to determine 
perceived supervisor credibility was borrowed from the factor analytic re- 
search of Berlo, Lemert and Mertz Ik). |n order to validate this instrument 
for the organizational environment, their hypothesized semantic-differential- 
type scales were submitted to 145 subordinate subjects in an organizational 
setting. The subjects were asked to respond to these scales with reference 
to their own immediate supervisor, > 

The data were then submitted to a pr inc i pa 1 -axis factor analysis with . 
varimax rotation. An eigenvalue of 1.0 was established as the criterion 
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for termin;ition of factor extraction. For an item to be considered loaded 
on a resulting factor, a loading of .50 or higher was required with no loading 
of M or higher on any other factor. At least two scales must be loaded on 
a factor for it to be meaningful, and each factor should contribute f.ive 
percent or greater to the total veriance. 

Ti^e scales which didn't load according to the hypothesized factors were 
"safe-dangeroMs," •'patient-impatient'' ''trained-untrained," "ab le- inept 
"frank-reserved," "author i tat ive-unauthor i tat ive ," "calm-upset," All but 
those scales loaded sufficiently on the hypothesized factors. The three 
evaluative factors accounted for 62.2% of the total variance. "Sifety" 
accounted for 5.8%, "qualification" for lif.1% and "dynamism" for if2.3%. 

Based on the factor analysis of the.Berlo instrument, (see Table 1), 
the following scales were chosen to measure subordinate perceptions of super- 
visor credibi 1 i ty : 

Safety: just-unjust; objective-subjective; unselfish- 

selfish; fair-unfair; eth ica 1 -uneth ica 1 . 
Qua\ if icat ion: exper i enced- i nexper ienced ; ski 1 led-unski 1 led; 

informed-uninformed; intel 1 igent-un ihte 1 1 igent; 
qua 1 if ied-unqua 1 i f ied. 
Dyt^amism: bold-timid; active-passive; agress ive-meek ; 

emphat ic-hes i tant ; forcef u 1 -force less. 
The instrument used to meas'ure subordinate participation in decision- 
making and "communication climate" was developed by the author [5J based on 
previous research by Zima (251 and Minter [16]. It consisted of thirteen 
questions exemplifying communication behaviors emitted by supervisors on ii<. 
the job, and was based on the theoretical areas discussed by Redding. Data 
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were collected via personal interviews and modified Likert-type scales were 
used regarding each question; (always or almost always: 95-100%; v'jry fre- 
quently: 70-95%; often: 30-70%; seldom: 5-30%;' never or almost never: 0 

The study was conducted In a large industrial organization in Akron, 
Ohio and dealt with the entire populations across four autonomous yet Inter- 
related departments in the organization: Time Study, Customer Service, 
Scheduling, and Quality Control. The total sample consisted of lif5 employees. 
No departmental supervisors participated as respondents as the thrust of 
the research dealt with subordinate perceptions only. All respondents con- 
sisted of salaried personnel with a minimum of twelve years formal education. 
Over 90% of all respondents had a minimum of one year college education, 
and the average income was approximately $10,000 annually. The personnel 
performed various interrelated clerical functions and operated at a similar 
level in the organization. Data were collected by questionnaires and personal 
Interviews. 

Results 

Using the three dimensions of perceived supervisor credibility as 
criterion variables and ^thirteen supervisor communication behaviors as' pre- 
dictor variables, three separate stepr.wise regression analyses were performed. 
Nine of the thirteen communication behaviors correlated significantly with one 
or more of the credibility dimensions at the .01 level. Tables 2-if indicate 
the results of the regression analyses. Below are the nine predictor variables 
?i;''iA^)3fe>l'imately how often does vour immediate supervisor delegate 
responsibilities in decision-making to you? 
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2* Approx/mateiy how often are you asked for your opinion 

concerning up-coming decisions? 
3» About how often do you have the opportunity to give 

sd^'tional ideas or information to your immediate 

supervisor ever and above what he's asked for? 
^. In general, how often do you get prompt answers to 

questions and suggest ions' sent to your immediate 

supervisor? 

5. ^approximately, how often do you find it easy to get 

help from your immediate supervisor concerning your 

problems and complaints? 
6* From your experience, how often is your immediate 

supervisor aware of and responsive to your feelings 

and needs?. 

^> 

7. In general, how often does frankness and openness 
exist between you and your immediate supervisor? 

8. How often do you feel that your irritiediate supervisor 

o 

would support you if you brought a, legitimate grievance 
to upper management? 

9. How often do you fefel that your immediate supervisor 
has a sincere interest in your welfare? 

With reference to Predictor Variable 9, it was considered necessary to 
determine r.ore specific ct)rr.municat ion behaviors which might exemplify sincere 
concern for the welfare of subordinates. As indicated earlier, the questions 
representing the predictor variable were asked during personal interviews with 
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all \k5 subjects. During each interview tj{e question and response which 
represented Predictor Variable 9 was repeated to the respondent. The following 
question was then asked by the interviewer: "Now my question is-^how is this 
feeling you have toward your supervisor communicated to you? In other words, 
what does your supervisor do on tlii job that would give you the impression that 
he feels this way about you?" T|ie subjects' verbatim responses were recorded 
on the interview guide. This verbatim data were content analyzed and then sub- 
mitted to two separate coder/. Intercoder reliability was .87, and it was 
decided that six distinct categories of behavior emerged. Over half {52A%) of 
the entire population of , respondent s suggested they feel their supervisor 
has sincere concern for their welfare because they exchange ideas with one 
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another » It appears ^chat as the rec i procal communication between supervisor 
and subordinates increases, so do the subordinates* perceptions that their 
supervisors are sincerely concerned about their welfare, 

37»2% of th^ respondents said that the supervisors who show an interest 

in thei r ^ personal I ives were concerned about their welfare. 

f 

31.7% of the respondents said that their supervisors helped them when 
they needed assistance. 

17.9% of the respondents said that their supervisors were concerned 
about them get t ing ahead . 

16.6% of the respondents said that their supervisors support them on 
issues. / 

9.0%' of the respondents said that their supervisors compl iment them . 
The following are examples of responses classified under the above 
categor i;es : 

Exchange ideas . He frequently comes to me to get my opinion on 
things (105)* HeMl ask me if things are going O.K. (132). He 
comes around and asks how I feel about my work--if Mm happy. 
He' wants to know about my feelings (136). He comes down-- if he 
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has any pertinent questions, he talks to me about them (1^1). 
He talks to me about the job or whatever problems I have. He 
asks how things are going. He'll ask how things are going 
generally (067). He's interested in how things are going. 
HeMl ask if l have any problems (082) . He calls me in and 
wc discuss complaints or problems (092). He calls me in and 
talks to me no matter what the problem is (122). He takes 
an interest In my ideas (067). He asks about my .ideas. He 
asks how things are^ going. We hold "gripe'» sessions. He's 
very receptive to hearing our ideas and suggestions (0^6). 
We always discuss aspects of my job. He keeps me^ informed 
of problems (100.) . He* s always honest with me and willing 
to discuss things (102). We exchange ideas. We discuss 
our values and he seems concerned about how 1 th^nk (006). 
We discuss jobs, ideas--anything. Our discussions cover 
broad areas; homeUfe; recreation, etc. (027). He and I 
are both old-timers. We both come to work an half-hour early. 
We have discussion periods then— discuss anything. We eat 
.lunch together. We have a very good relationship (029). 
We've developed a real personal relationship. He always asks 
me '-how things are going. He always responds to my problems 
and concerns. He is like a father. He takes an interest in 
me. He respects my opinions. He questions them, but respects 
them. He's very frank and open (055). We continually dis- 
cuss certain aspects of my job, and. he listens to my viev/- 
point (064). He talks to me about my job. He takes my sug- 
gestions seriously (076). It's communication. There's 
nothing going on that 1 don't know of--he communicates thi/igs 
to me (086). He always keeps us up-to-date. He's always 
willing td talk (1 Uf) . He's a good man, to talk to— always 
accessable (093). He always takes the time to listen and 
talk (079). 

<• 

Shows interest In my personal life. He lets me take time off 
for personal business in e>?cess of pompany rules. He doesn't 
question me if I need time off. He takes me at my word. I 
can talk to him freely abouf personal problems and feelings 
(033). He asks me about my personal life as well as my feel- 
ings about the job. He seems concerned--not overjy though. 
I always let him know when I have a problem (035). He Is 
very personable. He makes a point to be interested in my 
personal life (041). We discuss my personal problems. He 
shows an ioterest in them (048),^ We've developed a real 
personal relationship. He always asks me how .things are 
going. Concerned about my wife's health. He always responds 
to my questions and concerns. He's like a father— takes an 
Interest in me (055). He tries to help me on personal prob- 
lems such as family, vacations, time off, etc. (059;. He 
wants to know about me and my famlly-dur problems. He 
does this without appearing snoopy (06l). j have a couple 
of older folks that ] take care of at home. He makes con- 
cessions for me If 1 need time off (066). He's willing to « 
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frequently (O87) . When openings come available, he's told 
me about them. He would try to help place me in another 
job if my job would be discontinued (112). He tried and 
succeeded to up-grade my job description (Ilk). Job 
openings will occur in other departments. He determines 
whether the jobs will be good or bad for individuals. 
He*s sincerely concerned about him men getting ahead (002). 

Supports me . He's not ^afraid to go to his immediate boss 
and talk about my job-or work (O76) . If something comes up 
and its not my fault, he'll stick up for me (083). He backs 
us up when we make decisions (C85)- 'N^ys backs me on 
my problems (104). He treats me w ^ i , rayed off--my 
supervisor wanted me back--and I c ick (120). He's 
stood up for me in the past. He fought for two merit 
raises for me-~that management didn't want to- give (124), 
He'll stand behind us on our dec is ions--unti 1 proven wrong 
(143). He has taken grievances of mine to the department 
manager. I know he'll back me i;,; (GSO) . When we're in a 
tight spot withy.the union or other .departments , he ' H 
back us up if we,' re right. He doesn't want us to be dealt 
dirty: ;by anybody (016). He ma'<es me look good in front 
of his bosses. He wouldn't talk behind my back. If 1 
make a wrong decision, he would tol Irme rather than some- 
one else who could hold it against me (023). If he can*t 
help me, he'll show me v/here to get satisfaction. He's very 
supportive when going above to get something done. He uses 
the term ^'we** (0^3). Anytime I've suggested anything or 
asked anything^ he, as a rule, has gone, along with them (121). 

Comp 1 iments me . He will commend you on a good job (073). 
He cofrmends me on my work. He takes high interest in indi- 
vidual achievements (O8O) . He's complementary* He tells 
me when 1 do a good job (102)i He is 'compl imentary towards 
me (115). He always lets me know I'm. doing a*»sat isfactory 
or above average job (128). 

It is interesting to note that only 9% of the entire population of re- 
spondents felt that compliments were exemplary of a concern for their welfare, 
while 52.4% felt that the exchanging of ideas exemplified this concern. 

Whereas the feraaw^ category inherently suggest-* reciprocity, the ^saam 
inherently suggests a one-way linear, downward-di rected comr-nicat ion . 

Di scuss ion 

This study attempted to identify specific supervisor corrmun i cat Ion be- 
haviors which relate to subordinate perceptions of supervisor credibility. 
The particular behaviors chosen were based on the theoretical areas stated 
by Redding. Obviously, many more specific supervisor communication behaviors 
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frequently (O87) . When openings come available, he's told 
me about them. He would try to help place me in another 
job if my job would be discontinued (112). He tried and 
succeeded to up-grade my job description (124). Job 
openings will occur in other departments. He determines 
whether the jobs will be good or bad for individuals. 
He's sincerely concerned about him men getting ahead (002). 

Supports me^ He's not afraid to go to his immediate boss 
and talk about my job- or work (O76) . |f something comes up 
and its not my fault, he'll stick up for me (083) . He backs 
us up when we make decisions (C89) - ^^'^ 'H^ys backs me on 
my problems (104). He treats me w * i , rayed off--my 
supervisor wanted me back--and I c ick (120). He's 
stood up for me in the past. He fought for two merit 
raises for me--that management didn't want to give (124). 
He'll stand behind us on our decisions — until proven wrong 
(143). He has taken grievances of mine to the department 
manager, | know he Ml back me i;,; (GSO). When we're in a 
tight spot withrvthe union or other departments, he'll 
back us up if we,' re right. He doesn't want us to be dealt 
dirty.^by anybody (016); He ma'<es me look good in front 
of his bosses. He wouldn't talk behind my back. If I 
make a wrong dec i s ion , he would tollrme rather than some- 
one else who could hold it against me (O23) . If he can't 
help me, he'll show me where to get satisfaction. He's very 
supportive when going above to get something done* He uses 
the term "we" (043). Anytime I've suggested anything or 
asked anything,^ he, as a rule, has gone, along with them (121). 

Compl iments me . He will commend you on a good job (073). 
He commends me on my work. .He takes high interest in indi- 
vidual achievements (080) . He's complementary. He tells 
me when I do a good job (102). He is 'compl imentary ^towards 
me (115). He always lets me know Mm. doing a*«sat isfactory 
or above average job (128). 

It is interesting to note that only 9% of the entire population of re- 
spondents felt that compliments were exemplary of a concern for their welfare, 
while 52.4% felt that the exchanging of ideas exemplified this concern. 

Whereas the W®8»r category inherently suggestiB reciprocity, the ^saw- 
inherently suggests a one-way linear, downward-d i rected comr*nicat ion. 

Discussion : 

This study attempted to identify specific supervisor communication be- 
haviors which relate to subordinate perceptions of supervisor credibility. 
The particular behaviors chosen were based on the theoretical areas stated 
by Redding. Obviously, many more specific supervisor communication behaviors 
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could be explored. The findings of this research, however, do begin to 
answer the question: 'tf subordinates perceive their supervisors as credible 
sources, what communication behaviors relate significantly to waht credibility 
dimensions? The fi idings suggest that dimensions of supervisor credibility 
are functions of the following behaviors: 

1. Delegating responsibility in decision-making to subor- 
dinates (Safety) . 

2. Asking subordinates* opinions concerning 'up'rcxDnfrivng 
decisions (Safety and Dynamism). 

3. Giving subordinates opportunities to give additional 
..jideas or information over and above what the supervisor 

has asked for (Safety, Qualification, and Dynamism). 

4. Giving prompt answers to questions and suggestions 
(Safety, Qualification, and Dynamism), 

5* Making sure that subordinates find it easy to get help 

v/ith their problems and complaints (Safety and Qualification). 

6. Being aware of and responsive to subordinates* feelings 
and needs (Safety) . 

7. Being "frank" and "open" with subordinates (Dynamism). 

8. ^ Being supportive of subordinates concerning the com- 

plaints tc upper management (Safety and Qualification). 

9. Expressing a sincere concern for itue welfare of sub- 
ordinates (Safety, Quail f feat ion , and Dynamism) by: 

1. maintaining reciprocal relationships by ex- 
changing ideas with subordinates; 

2. showing interest in the personal lives of 
subord inates ; 
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3. being helpful when help is needed; 
^. being concerned about subordinates getting 
ahead in the organization; 

5. being supportive with upper management; 

6. and by complimenting subo>dinates. 

There isn't much doubt concerning the importance of perceived source 
credibility in human interaction. It appears that fruitful research could 
be done developing instruments to measure the variable according to specific 
source-types. More importantly, perceived credibility should be treated as 
a dependent variable to determine what communication behaviors correlate with 
what credibility dimensions unique to specific source-types within particular 
environmental contexts. 
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Table 2 



Stepwise Regression Analysis of the Relationship Between 
Safety and Behavioral Components. 



Safety 


Pred i ctor 


R 


r\ 


1 nc , 


c 
r 


P 


8 


.53 








.Ul 


#" 
O 


.62 


.38 


.10 


23.32 


.01' 


9 . 


' .65 


.it2 


.0/t 


9.01 


.01 


5 


.66 




.02 


^.79 


.01 


1 


.68 


.^♦6 


.02 


it. 7^ 


.01 


3 


.69 


.it8 


.0'2 


^.6/t 


.01 


k ■ 


.70 


.^9 


.01 


3.63 


.01 


2 


.70 


'MS 


.01 


2.17 


.05 



Table 3 

Stepwise Regression Analysis of the Relationship Between 
Qualification and Behavioral Components. 



Qualification 


Predictor 


R 


R^ 


Inc. 


F 


P 


9 


.51 


.26 




51.35 


.01 


k 


.60 


.36 


.10 


22.08 


.01 


8 


.62 


.39 


.02 


5.^*9 


.01 


3 


.6/t 


M\ 


.02 


h.hh 


.01 


5 


.65 


.'42 


.01 


3.50 


.01 
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Table k 

Stepwise Regression Analysis of the Relationsliip Between 
Dynamism and Behavioral Compohents. 



Dynamism 



Pred ictor 


R 


R^ 


Inc . 


F 


P 


k 


.38 


.15- 




2k. 65. 


.01 


7 




.22 


.08 


13.70 


.01 


9 


.50 


.25 


.02 


^.50 


.01 
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.51 


.26 


.02 


3.18 


.01 


3 


.53 


.28 


.02 


3.89 


.Oi 
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